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COLOR SCHEME AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 



It was a hazardous venture, the adoption of a color scheme for the 
buildings of the Pan-American Exposition, and one for which many 
artists and architects, with the recollection of former failures of sim- 
ilar enterprises, and the still fresher 
recollection of the glorious success of 
the White City of 1893, in which color 
was eschewed, predicted humiliating 
results. The verdict, however, of 
those who have seen the finished work 
is, that C. Y. Turner, who devised and 
developed the color scheme, planned 
more wisely than he knew. The gen- 
eral effect is pleasing and harmonious, 
and the grounds of the exposition to- 
day have a distinctive feature never 
before presented by a similar enterprise. 

One enters the grounds by the south- 
ern entrance and passes through rich, 
warm colors, which gradually soften 
into more delicate and refined tones, 
culminating in cool ivory at the electric 
tower. The cruder colors are thus 
massed together, and one leaves them 
behind on penetrating deeper into the 
grounds; just as in the process of edu- 
cation one leaves behind him a cruder 
for a more refined standard of taste. 

The whole color scheme of the 
exposition is primarily a matter of 
symbolism. As all symbolism im- 
plies a liberal draft on imagination, 

it is safe enough to assume that the average visitor to the exposition 
will admire the color effects without suspecting their significance. 
The scheme, which was laboriously worked out by Mr. Turner in his 
New York studio, is based on the fact that savage races are prone to 
admire strong colors, and that as education advances, love for the 
primary colors is supplanted by fondness for softer and more subdued 
tones. The exposition was designed to show Pan-American progress, 
and when it was decided to deviate from the conventional practice of 
painting exposition buildings white or cream, Mr. Turner wisely 
decided that it would be better to carry out a symbolism of color 
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suggestive of progress 
rather than to use color 
. haphazard throughout the 
grounds. The general re- 
sult bears out the wisdom 
of his decision. 

No visitor will contend 
— and the artist himself 
as little as any of the vis- 
itors — that the plan is not 
fanciful and in a sense ar- 
bitrary. Symbolism aside, 
there is no sufficient rea- 
son why the buildings that 
happen to be located at 
the southern end of the 
grounds should be re- 
splendent in strong pri- 
mary colors, and those 
that happened to be far- 
ther from the entrance 
should be toned down till strong colors play but a small part in their 
decoration. Be this as it may, to the initiated the color scheme is a 
pleasing conceit, and to the uninitiated it is an harmonious graduation 
or melting of shades de- 
signed to make a striking 
picture. After all, it is an 
agreeable effect, and not a 
more or less hidden mean- 
ing that catches the crowd. 
The success of this 
novel experiment in colors 
is largely due to the skill 
with which Mr. Turner has 
done his work. The strong 
pigments lavished at the 
southern end of the grounds 
are in no sense harsh or 
crude. They have a depth 
and richness that impart a 
fine decorative effect. Be- 
sides, care has been taken 
not to allow one primitive 
color to stand in sharp and 
disagreeable contrast with MAIN ENTRA nce, temple of music 
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assemblage of strong pig- 
ments is broken by masses of 
ivory white that intervene and 
form a natural medium of 
transition from one to another 
of the stronger colors. Were 
it not for this generous use 
of white, the color scheme 
would doubtless seem decid- 
edly garish. 

The artist has also judi- 
ciously used another means of 
promoting harmony, by em- 
ploying a few notes of green 
in the decoration of every 
building, adopting a translu- 
cent water-green for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Turner contends 
—and his contention is borne 
out by the history of paint- 
ing — that green is a refined 
, color and one of compara- 

tively recent use in art. He points to the fact that in early paintings 
brown is used in place of green, and hence, while it is true that green 
is one of the colors of the spectrum and was once considered a 
primary color, it can appropriately and safely be used even among 
those tones adopted to symbolize the highest development. 

The massing of the stronger colors about the entrances of the 
buildings likewise, and their more sparing use in other parts of the 
structures, helps materially to enhance the general effect; while the pre- 
vailing red of the roofs forms a natural bond of unity throughout the 
entire color scheme. 

Varied and shifting, therefore, as are the colors, one can scarcely 
say that they are kaleidoscopic. Setting aside the idea typified as 
the recreation of the sentimental, the eye ranges from color to color 
and finds pleasure mainly for the reason that the whole is harmoni- 
ous and decorative. 
From first to last 
the aggregation of 
buildings presents 
an appearance as 
attractive as it is 
unique. One would 
hardly wish the hor- 
ticultural building MANUFACTURERS AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 
Other than Orange, Pan-American Exposition 
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with details in blue, green, rose, and yellow; or the governmental 
building other than yellow, with details in primitive colors ; or the 
music hall other than red; or the machinery building other than 
greenish gray; or the restaurant group other than ivory, with trim- 
mings of green and gold; or the electric tower other than ivory, yellow, 
gold, and green. 

In short, the risk of adopting a scheme of decoration heretofore 
deemed inadvisable for large structures was boldly met, and while the 
promoters of the enterprise may not escape all criticism, it must be 
said that the work has been executed in a most admirable way. 

It will be of interest to the public, doubtless, to learn how this 
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color scheme was developed in its entirety. Small sketches of the 
different buildings were secured by Mr. Turner from the various 
architects, and from these models were made on a scale of one six- 
teenth of an inch to the foot. These models were then grouped 
accurately on a platform twelve by sixteen feet in size, so that the 
artist had before him the entire exposition in miniature. 

These toy buildings were then colored on the basis of the idea of 
progress to be symbolized, and such modifying or softening touches 
were added as were deemed necessary in the interest of harmony and 
general effect. Not a few of the models were painted and repainted 
a number of times in order- to obtain the desired result. When the 
actual work of decorating the buildings on the grounds was begun, 
therefore, it was a mere matter of following carefully the miniature 
exposition turned out from the New York studio of Mr. Turner. Of 
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course more or less touching up was necessary, but this was a matter 
of detail that gave little trouble to the workmen. 

Whatever be the popular verdict, whether the consensus of opin- 
ion be in favor of a monochrome scheme, such as was employed at 
Chicago in 1893, or °f a varied, symbolic scheme, such as prevails 
in the Pan-American, it is to the credit of the promoters of this latter 
exposition that they had the hardihood to undertake what former 
exposition managers feared to attempt, and the ability to carry it out 
to a successful issue. 

Katherine V. McHenry. 
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MORE EXAMPLES OF STUDENT WORK 

The following illustrations are the pleasing conceits of a quartet 
of students. The drawings were made in the regular course of class- 
work, direction only being given to the efforts by the possible use of 
the finished pictures in a students' annual. That they are clever, both 
in conception and in execution, the illustrators of name and fame will 
readily admit. They are certainly a departure from the cut-and-dried 
order of pictures presented to the public, and as such the reader will 
doubtless relish them. 



